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This Special Issue is Dedicated to 
The United Mission of the Church’s Youth 


—- ao 


And The New 


The Holy Cross 


Magazine 


How It All Began 


By Herpert Hawkins, O.H.C. 


N October 1921 there appeared in the 
Hoty Cross Macazine a statement tell- 
ing of the plans being made through 
shop Overs, the then Bishop of Liberia, 
Opening up missionary work in the Hin- 
land of Liberia. After reading the article 
wrote at once to the Superior telling him 
it I would willingly go to that field when 
> time came if he so desired. On a certain 
mnday in January of 1922 I received a 
egram—for I was still in the middle- 
st—telling me to make arrangements for 
passport and to get to New York as 
ickly as possible for plans had been made 
~me to sail for England en route to Li- 
‘ia on the following Saturday. By Wed- 
day evening of the same week I was in 
w York where Fr. Hughson was waiting 
me. 
He then told me that a certain Fr. Francis 
. Barnett and a Fr. Hazzard were plan- 
ig to establish an industrial mission in 
Hinterland of Liberia, that they plan- 
| to make an exploratory trip through 
interior and that, since the Order had 
eady come to an agreement with Bishop 


Overs, he had asked that one of our num- 
ber might make that trip with them. 

By Friday morning a passport was in my 
possession with the necessary visas so that 
we were then able to complete plans for sail- 
ing. Since we were to sail on Saturday this 
left little time for the purchase of things 
needed for one living in the Tropics. It had 
been a busy week. Fr. Schlueter, Vicar of 
St. Luke’s Chapel, Hudson Street, had fur- 
nished us with rooms and Altars so that in- 
stead of setting out from the Mother House 
I left from those hospitable quarters. 

Before sailing I asked Fr. Hughson what 
I was to do when we finally reached Mon- 
rovia, the capital of Liberia. He replied, 
“Report to the Bishop” but it would be 
impossible for me to tell you in a short arti- 
cle of all that happened until the day came 
when Bishop Overs asked me “Where do 
you want to go?’ I replied, “My instructions 
were to report to you, I will go where you 
send me,’ to which the Bishop replied, “TI 
want you to go to Masambalahun.” 

We had arrived in England thirty-six 
hours late because of the weather. Two days 
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later we set sail for Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
so named because the slaves taken off the 
slave ships by English war ships had been 
“dumped” there. In due time we had arrived 
at Freetown, and a few days later journeyed 
to Bo, waited there for Fr. Haines and Fr. 
Dwalu who came overland from Cape Mount, 
and then we all went on by rail to Pendembu 
at the end of the line. From there we pro- 
ceeded on foot to Kabawana, a Liberian 
Customs Station, and from that point began 
our exploratory trip. We spent the first 
night at Vahun in the Mende section of Li- 
beria, at which place George Lahai is now 
carrying on the work of the Holy Cross Li- 
berian Mission. Leaving Vahun we were 
soon in the Gbande country spending our 
first night in Popolahun, our second at 
Masambalahun, and from there proceeded to 
Kolahun, the seat of the headquarters of the 
Liberian Government in the Gbande coun- 
try. From this place a party made a trip into 
the Kissi country. Proceeding again we went 
to Vezala, Vonjama, Bakeomai close to the 
French boundary, Pandemai and to Zigeta 
to mention our principal stopping places. In 
each of these places as in every other village 
we visited we met the people, inquired about 
native industries and the customs of the peo- 
ple and about their willingness to accept us 
if we should be able to return to live among 
them telling them of our main purpose to 
establish a school, to bring a doctor, and to 
teach God palaver. Having finished this ex- 
ploratory trip for “spying out the land” we 


made preparations for our long trek throu; 
the big forest which was to end at Monroy 
about 225 miles to the south. We reach 
there in about ten days, rounding out a tt 
of about 800 miles of which only 227 h 
been by rail, the rest on foot. 

We had by that time decided to recot 
mend to the Bishop three places which \ 
believed would be strategic centres for Chr 
tian Mission Stations; Saru in the Ki: 
country; Masambalahun in the Gban 
country, and Pandemai in the Loma cou 
try. The latter place had been previous 
recommended to the Bishop by the late I 
Ramsaur. It had been expected that t 
Order would begin its work at Pander 
but Frs. Barnett and Hazzard had asked f 
it and so that left me free to follow the Bis 
op’s instructions and to return to Masamb 
lahun. 

With this decision made I talked with t 
Bishop about a plan of procedure. In a p1 
vious ministry he had been a pioneer m 
sionary in Nigeria so he was not withc 
experience in opening up work among 
primitive people and he said that our a 
should be to establish a School, a Chure 
and a Hospital. So it was I went back 
Masambalahun to begin the actual work 
establishing a Mission along such lin 
among a people, few of whom had ever se 
a white man, and none of whom knew |} 
ways. 

Masambalahun was about sixty mil 
from Pendembu in Sierra Leone and fre 
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Native Group—ALan Sori (Lerr), Georce Lanat (RicutT) 


is source we had to obtain supplies, money, 
uil, etc., all of which had to be carried on 
e backs or the heads of the native carriers. 
1 the way back I had plenty of time to 
ink of what it was we were to do and of 
ethods to be used. Reaching Masambala- 
n I reported to Fofi the Paramount Chief 
that section and told him we were ready 
begin the work we had outlined to him 
d to his people on the occasion of our first 
sit. Fofi was a Mohammedan, and not the 
ly Gbande Paramount Chief, so eventually 
called the others to meet with him and 
th the Liberian District Commissioner at 
jlahun. Here we had a palaver (confer- 
ce). After the elapse of some days and 
ey had “‘hung head” they sent for me and 
d me that they were willing for me to 
ein work at Masambalahun. We returned 
ere. Fofi gave me the “freedom of the 
y” by saying “the country is yours.” 

Then it was necessary to find a site for 
e Mission. I think by this time Morlu, a 
tive Gbande boy, had appeared on the 
ene, sO we scoured the countryside and 
ally decided on a place at the top of a 
all hill with a small river at the foot. The 
rass” on the hill was from ten to fifteen 
t tall. One could not see a foot in any 
rection, but as we began to clear. the 
ound we found it had once been the ‘site of 
small village named Bolahun, which is 


now the seat of the Holy Cross Liberian 
Mission. One should remember there was 
nothing in the Gbande country to remind 
one of what we are pleased to call “civiliza- 
tion.” No streets, no telephones, no stores, 
no lumber yards. We had to start from 
scratch, from the cutting of the trees to the 
sawing and finishing of the lumber one 
board at a time. The three carpenters I had 
hired in Monrovia eventually reached 
Masambalahun bringing with them one saw 
and one hammer minus the claw! Then it 
was I began to realise that the white man 
who had told me in Freetown that “‘the first 
lesson one had to learn was patience, and 
the second lesson was patience, and the third 
lesson patience” was true. 

We started to build the monastery along 
native lines looking forward to the arrival of 
the next Father. Then without warning I 
was ordered to stop all work. This necessi- 
tated the long trip on foot, by train, by ship 
to Monrovia to see the then President, the 
calling of a special meeting of the Cabinet of 
the Liberian Government, and, after a wait of 
two weeks, then the welcome word, “You may 
go back now.” I lost no time and two weeks 
later was back at Masambalahun. Then 
word came that Fr. Campbell was to arrive 
at Freetown in September bringing with 
him a Mr. Harold Manley who was to su- 
pervise the building operations, which was 
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a splendid thing for the Mission. The “old” 
church which he built still stands, the only 
building of the original group which does, 
for the site of the Mission has been enlarged, 
the expansion made necessary by reason of 
God’s abundant blessing upon the work. 
This has told you briefly about the be- 
ginnings from the material side. How about 
the spiritual? I was the only white Christian 
in the Hinterland. Tom Hunter my “boy,” 
who had been with me from the time we left 
Bo on the exploratory trip, had been trained 
in a. Roman Catholic School at Sherbro, 
Sierra Leone. He spoke and read Mende, 
but not Gbande. Salifu was a Timne boy, 
nominally a Mohammedan, had been Fr. 
Barnett’s boy and was the cook. He had 
been joined by his “brother” Sori, and La- 
hai had come to follow the white man. 
These boys constituted the household. They 
cooked and slept in the hut next to mine 
in Masambalahun. Tom was willing to 
serve me at Mass and so it was on May 7, 
1922, we piled up some packing cases, put a 
cloth, Crucifix and Candlesticks upon them, 
and said the first Mass to be said in the 
Hinterland of Liberia. I could not yet talk 
“God palaver” to the people. They did not 
know my language, I did not know theirs; 
and so it was forced in upon me that the 
best sermon a man can preach is the life that 
he leads. So I settled down among them 
to live as a Christian should. At night 
the boys crowded into the hut. I felt like 


a monkey in a cage. I had never been 
gazed upon in all my life. They were the 
the minute I opened the door in the mor 
ing to hang my shaving mirror on t 
door post till I went to bed. They want 
to see everything I had and to see what 
would do next. So at night, around the | 
tle table, I began to learn from them o 
word at a time as they pointed to nose, 
mouth,-or_hair, or teeth and gave me t 
native word for them and I in turn ga 
them the English word. In the day ti 
they brought the sick, the people with h« 
rible ulcers, with yaws, and with “dive 
diseases.” Fortunately I had a good medi 
kit and was able to do a land-office busin 
in glorified first aid. The work of teachi 
“God palaver’’ was to come later, but t 
actual beginning was made in the livi 
among these people, trying to understa 
their need and then at least in one’s mi 
exploring the possibilities of actual goi 
on with the work of a Christian Missi 
when in God’s time we should be able 
move to Bolahun to our Monastery a 
to take up the regular routine of Monas 
Life made possible by the coming of |] 
Campbell. It was a glorious experience. 
will never fade from my memory and, 
God wills, I shall continue to look forwe 
to the day when I go back to see Geor 
Lahai, Salifu, and Sori—all now Christiz 
and to thank them as the ones who he 
been with the Mission “from the beginning; 
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The Early Days 


By THE Ricut REVEREND RosBert ERSKINE CAMPBELL, O.H.C. 


E have all heard the story of Pandora 

and her wonderful box. Curiosity 

led her to open it, and forth there 
-eamed all the ills which plague the world. 
1e legendary treasures of Captain Kidd 
ye stirred the imagination of thousands. 
it our story concerns one of our Blessed 
yrd’s_ treasure chests which was given 
Hply Cross about thirty years ago. It 
ntains neither gems nor pieces of eight, 
ither misfortune nor war, but only the 
uls of men. It became ours when.in 1921 a 
quest was granted: for Bishop Overs of 
beria had asked us to open the Bande, 
yma and Kissi countries that our Master 
ight claim those jewels as His own. 


Thus it was when Sori stood on the brow 
the lofty hill Sakbawa and exclaimed, 
ee, Masambolahun,” he was pointing to 
e first of these boxes of treasures. I never 
d been in Africa before. In the midst of 
e rough hills I could not locate the vil- 
se of two hundred brown thatched roofs. 
st, as we found an hour later, that village 
is there, round mud huts, people and all. 
ur faithful Sori showed us where we might 
gin to unlock the treasure chest. But, as 
ways, our Lord had the keys, and it took 
ten years to learn from Him how to use 
em. 


Our first urgent problem was material. We 
d to build. The tribal chiefs had agreed to 
ve us the site of an ancient town known 
Bolahun. It lay about a mile N. E. of 
asambolahun. Nothing was there but 
ngle, and enough wild life to outfit a small 
‘cus, but without any cages. It was sixty 
les to Pendembu, our nearest supply cen- 
r. That distance we measured often along 
ugh narrow trails. We walked, for of 
urse neither roads nor motor cars were 
vaiting us. Over these paths was brought to 
, all we had from the outside world. All 
e tools and implements to help us start 
od’s work, to open the mission, to open the 
untry for Him, came over those rugged 
lls on the heads of toiling porters. 


To build our first mission monastery taxed 
all our ingenuity. True, plenty of lumber 
was right there, but in the form of giant 
trees deep in the forest. For six months 
Father Hawkins and I lived picnic-style 
in a mud hut in Masambolahun while that 
house was being built. We had to collect 
gangs of laborers from the local chiefs, for 
such an item as free labor did not exist. 
How fortunate we were to have the in- 
valuable assistance of Mr. Harold Manley. 
He was an American engineer who knew all 
the details of construction, all the way down 
to the sawing of planks and rafters. 


During those six months our education 
began. First we learned that the people, 
while quite primitive, are certainly not sav- 
age. Their spoken language is musical to the 
ear. Their culture reaches back thousands of 
years. Their society is a sort of simple com- 
munism with the family as a basic unit. 
Their medicine is an odd mixture of common 
sense and superstition. On the whole, their 
laws are quite just. So far as we could ob- 
serve, people seemed very poor and very 
happy. Yet we learned also that gnawing 
fear lurks on every side. 


One day Paramount Chief Fofi with a 
large retinue paid us a formal visit. Much 
snapping of fingers, many smiles and noisy 
greetings indicated their pleasure. We served 
tea, one cup of which they passed around 
that all might have a sip. We finally 
produced a magazine which contained really 
excellent pictures of railway trains. Through 
the interpreter we explained how in our 
country one could ride at ease, eat and sleep 
in such a “house on wheels.’’ Indeed, in 
such a conveyance one could reach Pen- 
dembu in one hour. The chief and his men 
were obviously impressed. But Fofi’s loud 
“Kwoh” indicated amazement, but also po- 
lite incredulity. 


Then too, we had to write letters. When 
we beat the typewriter it usually attracted 
a gaping crowd. Moslems understand pen- 
and-ink writing. But this typing was to them 
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nothing short of magic. Which reminds us 
of the very first Sunday in Masambolahun, 
when we unpacked our shiny new phono- 
graph. A dense crowd of men and boys in 
their blue and white-stripe gowns gathered 
at once. Soon we learned why. They thought 
that when we cranked the machine we were 
flogging a devil inside the box. When pun- 
ished enough, he would whistle for us, and 
sing. We soon realized the exciting task God 
had set before us. : 


Thus the weeks grew into months. Small 


adventures met us. There was that cow one 
rainy night which ran her horn through the 
mud wall right at the head of my bed. There 
was the thrill of picturesque dances with 
tom-toms and singing, or with a fantastic 
bush devil to amuse or annoy us. The Mo- 
hammedans held a spectacular new year’s 
party at the end of Ramadan, their “hungry 
moon,” when they donned new clothes and 
exchanged gifts. In the midst of such hap- 
penings we really did not miss radios or 
newspapers. Mail once a fortnight was 
enough. Then March came. Men went out 
to clear a fresh strip of forest for their rice 
crop. Great trees fell, and were burned. With 
their little hoes they scratched the hard 
soil, while women followed them closely to 
scatter the seed. Thus we learned how our 
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own ancestors used to farm long, long ag« 

That was a happy day when Mr. Manle 
announced that next week we could mov 
into our new home. That would be Hol 
Week, 1923. The move turned itself into 
gala procession, for nearly all Masambolahu 
seemed to move to Bolahun with us. Ov 
slender equipment seemed like fabulov 
wealth to them. Chief Fofi and his me 
meant tobe courteous and help. Little di 
they realize how they stood in the way. A 
any rate, despite hungry rats by night an 
throngs of curious visitors by day we wet 
fairly well established by Easter. We had 
place to eat and sleep, and a chapel in whic 
to pray. 

Then began the real work for which we ha 
come. In May one day, Fofi brought us si 
little boys for school. They spoke no En; 
lish, knew no alphabet, and never had heat 
of the Lord Jesus. They had to be taugl 
to eat rice, not with their hands but with 
spoon. In June dear old Father Allen joine 
us to open a dispensary. It was this medic 
work which broke down the last remnan 
of opposition to our Mission. And_ the 
Church, they all liked that even though the 
probably thought it the source of our magi 
“White-man medicine,” they called : 
“strong too much.” 


One day at noon we received an une; 
pected call from Janga, the one man in th 
area who knew a little English. The chi 
had sent him to beg for a small can of mil 
Our curiosity turned to mirth when vy 
learned the reason. They were laying tl 
corner-stone for a new village. Part of tl 
ceremony was to imprison a friendly spir 
in the stone to watch over the town and pr 
tect it. The witch doctor had told them th 
milk must be poured over the stone to gin 
the guardian spirit a sweet drink. All mort 
ing, said Janga, they had chased a cow | 
catch her to get the milk. But the cow didn 
see things that way. So, could we give a tir 
bit of canned milk? We did. 


Every teacher knows how necessary it 
to establish a point of contact with his pup: 
This we proceeded to do with the native pe 
ple through school, dispensary and chure 
Everybody approved of the medical wor 
Most Jiked the idea of a school. But th 


hurch was a mystery. So it was that Father 
fawkins and I took to the road. We went 
) nearby villages for evening services to 
“ach ever more people. When men came in 
om their rice farms we would be there. 
he town chief was always glad to give 
ermission for us to hold a service. The 
honograph would attract a crowd. A large 
rightly colored Bible picture would supply 
le text. Then with the aid of an interpreter 
e would preach. One time when we were 
i from Bolahun in the Kissi towns a small 
bush war” broke out in which several men 
st their lives. But the word of God could 
ot be stopped for it was to that same town 
at Father Allen went to minister after a 
gular doctor came to Bolahun in 1926. 


We have mentioned the crowds of people 

ho used to throng us in those early days. 
hey must have been not unlike the multi- 
ides which surged about our Lord. Some 
ere idle sightseers. Some came to beg. 
thers were curious, like the man who asked 
s how we made our money. Apparently he 
ought by high magic we had only to turn 
crank to have shillings come rolling out 
our “‘copper-box.” Yet there were others 
hose hearts the Lord had touched. They 
sked about our religion. Moslems know of 
llah and Mohammed. But the heathen 
nk of God as dead or far away. They be- 
eve that this world is run by spirits, some 
iendly, some hostile. Unfriendly spirits 
ust be pacified by sacrifice. They must be 
trolled by powerful charms. 


Thus it was that within a year we thade a 
nall start. We had learned something of 
le native language and customs. We had 
iptised six school boys in the little frame 
uurch. We had preached God’s Word in 
any villages. We healed the sick and won 
ie good will of the people. Church services 
ere jammed with men and boys. But there 
as one problem it took us a long time to 
Ive. Women and girls stayed away. 
After several years we finally woke up to 
e cause, According to tribal code, women 
in have no part in men’s affairs. It is too 
ng a story to tell in detail, but in 1931 the 
nglish Sisters of the Holy Namé came to 
ir rescue. Their advent solved the problem 
once. From that time, thanks to the zeal 
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and the skill of the Sisters in hospital, 
schools and evangelistic work, the harvest 
has been great. The bravery of those conse- 
crated women tramping over the hills and 
through the forest to carry help to the 
needy suggests an epic yet to be sung. Not 
merely on soft moonlit evenings, but through 
storm and rain, these Messengers of the 
King of Kings brought health and peace and 
joy to many an aching heart. They kindled 
the light of faith for them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death. Thank God 
for the work of these devoted Sisters. Now 
the African women folk have a real place in 
our Christian community. 

During the early months while our mon- 
astery was abuilding, and Father Hawkins 
and I were living in our native hut in 
Masambolahun, we were reading one night 
by the light of our little kerosene lamp. In 
the midst of all this a caller arrived. It was 
Janga. He said that the chief had sent him 
to inquire why we had come to his town at 
all. We explained our purpose, to bring to 
his people the Glad News. To help the peo- 
ple understand the Gospel, we would have 
schools to teach and medical work to heal. 
Not till long afterwards did we learn the 
reason for this call. On two separate occa- 
sions smooth rascals had appeared years 
before, and had told the same story we did. 


Power of Personal Witness 
By Gowan H. WILLIAMS 


ECENTLY, our Evangelist David vis- 
R ites a nearby pagan town and found the 

people in great fear. They said that the 
gafwangi (ghost) of a woman was molest- 
ing them and that he should not walk back 
to Bolahun that night. David replied that 
God would certainly protect all who strongly 
believed and trusted in Him. So David set 
out for Bolahun and proved to the people 
that there was nothing to fear. 


Some years ago, on a similar occasion, 
our Evangelist Zacharias told the people not 
to fear and to prove it, he spent the night at 
the grave, in prayer. Thus personal witness 
of Christians dispelled the superstitious fears 
of the pagans, and won by their strong faith 
in our Lord Christ. 
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They had gotten plenty of boys for school, 
and then disappeared, taking the boys with 
them. Who can blame Fofi for wondering 
whether we likewise were slave traders ? 


From the very first we planned opening a 
school for boys. That was to educate them 
for a rounded life in their own environ- 
ment. Medical work came as an _ after- 
thought. We found so many people of all 
ages in such needless suffering we felt it to 
be a challenge. What about that infant acci- 
dently rolling into the fire one night ; or that 
poor old granny so crippled that she had to 
crawl about on hands and knees? Our Lord 
healed the sick. The least we could do was 
to use what skill we had. Thus it was that 
the hospital began. 


All the time our main objective was to 
make Christians of all we met, Moslem and 
heathen alike. Others could probably run a 
better hospital. They might operate better 
schools. To lead men to our Lord Christ, to 
show them His law, His love, His forgive- 
ness was our principal task. It was slow, 
painfully slow at first. We baptized a few 
school boys those first years, and one old 
woman. Ma Tenna was her name. The 
preaching of one of the Fathers in the 
marketplace had converted her. When the 
chief and people of her village learned that 
she would become Christian they drove her 
out into the bush. She was the only adult 
in the first confirmation class of 1927. 


Satnt Acnes’ FresH-AtR CLASSROOMS 


Others can tell of the later mission 1 
and growth better than the present writ 
The large, new church building, schools f 
over 500 boys and girls, rapidly expandi 
evangelistic and medical work tax o 
strength. We recall fear, sickness, ignc 
ance among the people, for they had ney 
known anything else. There are still pler 
of sick folk, and plenty of pagans too. Y 
the Liberian Government, which represet 
the large civilized population on the s¢ 
coast, has recognized officially the outstar 
ing work we have done. For this token 
appreciation we feel highly gratified. 


Even more are we gratified with ¢ 
Lord’s blessing. We have, with His streng 
and guidance, found many of His treasur 
These are the souls of men and women a 
children. Liberated from superstition a 
fear, they have been baptized and confirm 
Thousands have been healed of their d 
eases. Hundreds have been and still are 
school. Sunday by Sunday scores walk 
church to worship God and to receive Hi 
Communion. God meant for us to see H 
open the windows of heaven and pour « 
such blessings that there is not room to 
ceive them. The Holy Cross Liberian M 
sion is one of God’s treasure chests. It mal 
us recall His promise by the prophet Ma 
chi, “They shall be mine, saith the Lord 
Hosts, in that day when I make up | 
jewels.” 
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Our Medical Work 


By Leropotp Kroti, O.H.C. 


"N the April 1923 “Hinterland” is this 

brief statement, “Fr. Allen arrived at 
' Freetown on May 29 after a good voy- 
e from England. He proceeded to Mon- 
via to get his government permits and if 
| went well, is now at Masambolahun.” 


nd so without any fuss began our medical | 


ork which would soon grow into St. Jo- 
ph’s Hospital. Just ten years later, during 
le twelve-month we gave relief from their 
viul tropical diseases to 20,000 patients 
gregating 140,000 separate treatments and 
rformed about 300 major operations. 


In 1923 Fr. Allen, now over seventy years 
d had taken a six months medical course 
tropical diseases at Livingstone College 
London before going out to Liberia. Later 
the same year the following appeared in 
e “Hinterland.” “Frequently, the com- 
ned talent of the Mission staff cannot diag- 
se the complaint, but we do for each of 
ir suffering brothers and sisters what we 
n. On some days the queue of Fr. Allen’s 
tients reaches out to such a length that 
scarcely finds time to eat.” 

In 1924, Fr. Stretch, who also had some 
edical training at Livingstone College, be- 
me a member of the Mission staff. For the 
xt two years Fr. Allen and he worked to- 
ther at the dispensary thus preparing the 
ay for our first doctor. 

Dr. Maas, our first fully trained doctor, 
me to us in 1926 and was on our staff until 
30. Under his supervision the first hospital 
ildings were erected and the first native 
en trained as dressers, one of whom is still 
th us. 

Next came Dr. Werner Junge, also a Ger- 
an, who was the doctor-in-charge from 
31-1933. When Fr. Hughson, then our 
Iperior, visited the Mission late in 1931, 
d saw over a thousand patients a day at 
e hospital, he decided on the spot, that 
> would have to get another doctor. A 
end of Dr. Junge’s, a Dr. Krueger, was 
cured and came to Bolahun in 1932. All 
is time, from about 1928 on, one of the in- 


valuable workers at the hospital was Miss 
Kolbe, a young nurse, technician and ready 
helper. 


This ideal staff was not to be kept together 
for a very long time. In 1932 the depression 
caught up with us and in 1933 we were un- 
able to re-employ Dr. Junge and Miss 
Kolbe. Dr. Krueger agreed to carry on for 
just his room and board. He was with us 
until early in 1935 when, because of ill 
health, he was obliged to return home. 

The next three doctors, Dr. Clatworthy, 
Dr. Fowler and Dr. Selden were able to 
stay with us only a year each. However 
they all made their contributions to the medi- 
cal work, training new dressers, introducing 
new methods and showing us how a hospital 
could be run on a very slender budget. 

Just before Dr. Seldon left in 1941, Dr. 
Veatch was sent to our part of the interior 
by the Firestone Rubber Company to con- 
duct a campaign against sleeping sickness. 
He made his headquarters at Bolahun, and 
after Dr. Selden’s departure, supervised the 
dispensary, and did a few operations when 
not on trek through the country. This sleep- 
ing sickness campaign was carried on until 


_ 1945, Dr. Veatch being away only once for a 


short furlough to the United States. During 
this campaign he trained several native men 
as microscopolists, one or two of whom we 
still have at the dispensary. Since his de- 
parture we have been unable to secure the 
services of a doctor until just this year. 
However one of the Sisters ably assisted by 
the native dressers has been kept busy run- 
ning the dispensary. They and all the sick 
folk are looking forward to Dr. Beasley’s 
arrival later this year. 

Experience in a tropical hospital pro- 
vides endless strange cases and incidents. 
Here is a sample: 


A Man or DIsTINcTION 


When Dr. Maas arrived in Bolahun some- 
time in 1926 the way had been prepared for 
him by the dispensary work done by Fr. 
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Allen, O.H.C., and Fr. Stretch. The natives 
knew that what the white men gave them 
for their illnesses was “strong medicine” and 
that it worked. However, no major opera- 
tions had been attempted, so there was 
considerable doubt as to whether any na- 
tive would have the courage to be the first 
to be cut open. Fortunately, one of the big 
Bande Chiefs, Ndolle, who feared neither 
man nor devil, had been troubled for some 
time with a hernia. It didn’t take too much to 
persuade him that the new doctor could 
easily relieve him of his distressing condi- 


Mission Dresser Gives INJECTION FOR SLEEPING-SICKNESS 


“Luke, The Physician” 


By Ratew T. MILiticaAn 


NE day, a few years after the hospital 

work had been established at Bola- 

hun, and when there was a resident 
doctor here, a woman from the Gizi country 
came for treatment. She brought her son 
too; his name was Menjo. The boy was evi- 
dently a keen and attractive youngster. His 
mother stayed here only a short time, and 
when she left, the doctor asked her to let 
Menjo stay on as one of his houseboys. 
Menjo was about fifteen years old at that 
time. He picked up enough English to be 
able to carry out his new work in the doc- 
tor’s house. Menjo proved himself in many 
ways, and after a while the doctor gave him 


tion. So with many retainers and wives 
arrived at St. Joseph’s Hospital, very pro’ 
of his courage and the distinction that w 
to be his. Several days after the operatic 
he approached Dr. Maas with a “dash” 
20 pounds begging him not to operate | 


_any other person. He was not satisfied wi 


being the first to be operated on, but want 
to be the only one. Quite understandably t 
doctor ceuldn’t agree to this. Since th 
there have been perhaps a thousand 
more operations, even with a very limit 
staff and very primitive equipment. 


=~ 


a place at the hospital. He washed 
bandages and was responsible for keepi 
part of the hospital clean. Later on, he y 
allowed to assist the doctor in the operati 
room, holding the patients and handing | 
instruments to the doctor. Later still he vy 
allowed to give injections. This was in ‘ 
days when the treatment for yaws was ° 
main work of the hospital, and when the I 
of patients stretched out sometimes fr. 
dawn until dark. Menjo was unusually ca: 
ble and under Dr. Krueger, the third doc 
who came to the Mission, he became 
chief dresser. 


With the exception of a few years wl 
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Menjo went to work at the hospital at Cape 
Vlount on the Coast, he has remained here 
vith the Mission. We have had no resident 
loctor for several years. During that time, 
winder the supervision of Sister Hilary, 
S.H.N., Menjo has done the hospital work. 
Naturally he is not qualified to perform 
najor operations, but patients receive good 
reatment, and the hospital is still a busy 
lace. 

Menjo is untiring in his work. There is 
yever a day that goes by that he is not at 
work with the patients. He is quiet, kind 
ind gentle. The people all trust him. He 
nanages to instill them with the great con- 
idence that he has in himself. 

When Menjo was baptised, many years 
zo, he took the name of Luke, after St. 
uuke, the physician, Luke Menjo fills a 
rreat gap in our work these days when we 
ire without a real doctor. Although the 


number of patients is not large at present, 
still there is much work being done. Any 
doctor in America would be proud of the 
work that Luke is doing for Christ in Bola- 
hun. 

It was old Fr. Allen who first began the 
medical work here, and who also was the 
first to go into the Gizi country to preach 
Bread that is cast on the waters always 
comes back. Luke Menjo, from Giziland is 
doing Fr. Allen’s work now in St. Joseph’s 
Hospital. 


God does answer prayer, does He not? 
It is such a comfort just to be able to refer 
everything to Him with the conviction that 
His love and wisdom is guiding everything. 
It is faith that gives us this sure knowledge. 
This is the only “social security.” 


—Father Hughson, O.H.C. 


Sister Hilary, Hospital Supervisor 


By Ratew T. MILLIGAN 


“AN ISTER Hilary has been on the Mission 
S staff for over 12 years. Before enter- 

ing the Community of the Holy Name 
n Malvern Link, England, she had been 
rained as a nurse and so, even from the first, 
she has been connected with the hospital 
work. We have been without a doctor for 
years and during all this time the hospital 
vas been under the supervision of the Sis- 
er. 

One really must see the work to know 
ul that this means. In America there are 
hose who take care of the business end of 
he hospital, the admitting and discharging 
of the patients and the keeping of the ac- 
sounts; there is the training of the nurses 
und orderlies and dressers, there are the 
nedical supplies to be looked after, the man- 
agement of the hospital in general; there 
s the microscopic work and the diagnosis, 
he daily routine of dressings, the surgical 
sases—not to mention numerous other 
things that go into the daily life of doctors 
and hospital work. For all of these things 
Sister Hilary is responsible. Of course her 
years here at St. Joseph’s Hospital have 


given her much experience and while there 
has been no doctor in residence the only 
surgical work that is being done is that 
which can be done with certainty and with 
the help of one of the dressers who himself 
has been well trained in the many years 
that he has worked here. But even so the 
work is great. The hospital clinic is open on 
three mornings a week and a full morning’s 
work is put in by the entire staff, but the 
Sister bears the responsibility of it all! 


She can bear the responsibility of it all 
because she puts the whole matter in God’s 
hands. Much of the work is done in the Con- 
vent chapel when the Sisters are on their 
knees, where patients and their needs are 
brought by name to the heavenly throne. 
With her own knowledge and experience 
of what ought to be done, and her faith that 
God will see her through the many prob- 
lems that confront her every day and night, 
the Sister goes about her work with the 
assurance of the blessing of God on what 
she does. Her confidence is always in pro- 
portion to the need. The less she knows 
herself, the more confidence she has that 
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God will see her through, and what is prob- 
ably the best of all she spreads this confi- 
dence, both in herself and in God in whom 
she trtists, to all her staff and her patients. 
Often we are not outwardly very grate- 
ful for what we have until we have lost it. 
In Bolahun the Fathers and Sisters and 
the people of the town, school boys and school 
girls seldom worry about their ailments be- 
cause they know that if they go to Sister 
she will take care of them. One dreads_to 
think of how this atmosphere of assurance 
would change if Sister were not here, for 


Touring Bolahun and Jungle Trails 


By Francis W. G. Parker, O.H.C. 


ERE is an extract from the Hinter- 
H land giving the impressions of my first 

day in Liberia: “First, the trek from 
Buedu to the Mission is amazing. There had 
been the overnight stop at Pendembu, the 
end of the railroad. That was my first ex- 
perience of a ‘rest house, empty rooms, no 
lights, no furnishings. But Brother Sydney 
had circled over from his Vaahun patrol and 
met us with lanterns, cots, mosquito tents, 
and chop. The next morning we paid some 
calls of respect and journeyed thirty-five 
miles by lorry to the end of that means of 
transportation, Buedu. The day long trek 
to the Mission from Buedu is not just a 
‘walk.’ It is hill-climbing, rocky foot-paths, 
descents into muddy swamps, swollen streams 
over which one is carried pick-a-back by 
one of the carriers if the bridge has been 
floated out. I managed to walk most of the 
journey, only using the uncomfortable ham- 
mock for an occasional rest, for, said the 
guide, “Mission far; we must get there be- 
fore dark . . . no place can stop.’ The wel- 
come before reaching the outskirts of Bola- 
hun was also amazing. They had the band 
out—one bass drum, one kettle drum, some 
flutes and three or four hundred voices. All 
pressed forward to snap fingers and give 
the greeting, ‘Ese,’ Hail. Soon all the Sis- 
ters and Fr. Parsell came into sight and we 
all swarmed into the big St. Mary’s Church, 
lighted only by altar candles. The short ser- 
vice of welcome was amazingly good. They 


sickness and disease and other ailments | 
the body abound in this land. 

In addition to the Hospital work, the Si 
ter also has her share of duties at the Co 
vent, is responsible for the sacristy work 
the Church, and once each month goes off 
her out-station work of preaching and i 
struction to the Gizi people. 


I love~Thee only in order to love Thi 


more perfectly. 
—Ayrill 


sang in Bandi, ‘Now thank we all our Goc 
The volume and the quality of the singiy 
shows Brother Sydney’s musical directio 
After other vernacular devotions the Pri 
gave us an English blessing. Sister Hila: 
(returning after furlough) and I remain 
to say our ‘Thanksgiving after a Journey 
I was greatly moved, deeply thankful for 
Christian community in this part of the ‘Da 
Continent.’ The magnificent church, fille 
with boys and girls of the schools and othe 
raised one’s drooping spirits. A bath, stror 
tea, and a good night’s sleep did the sa 
for the body. The next morning, after Ma 
of Thanksgiving, I toured the place wii 
the Father Prior, but of the amazir 
growth of the work I must tell you so 
other time. It is a bright spot and there is: 
spirit of Christian joy about the settleme 
and people, so evidently and depressing’ 
absent in most of the towns passed en rout 


We took the path going south-west fro) 
the monastery and reached the hospitai ju’ 
as Sister Hilary and the dressers began tt 
day’s work with brief prayers, and a lir 
of patients were awaiting treatment. In tk 
crude men’s ward was a man accidental] 
shot while hunting, being prepared to hay 
the bullet extracted from his shoulder. 


Then on to St. Agnes’ School where w 
now have nearly one hundred girls and on 
hundred and fifty small boys, all under th 
Sisters of the Holy Name, who have thei 
convent beyond the campus. There has bee 
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AFTER THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


great expansion these past few years, un- 
er the wise and able direction of Sister 
lary Frances, assisted by four or five Sis- 
rs. 

The Sisters share in the work of the hos- 
tal, all the work with women and girls 
‘ound the town, go on the same trails to visit 
1d preach at the out stations. Their work 
beyond praise. 

Returning, we went over to St. Philip’s 
rade School and its hundred boys. Their 
eadmaster is Mr. Stephen Manley. Miss 
lintie Simpson, a Texan, is head of St. 
ugustine’s High School of about 20 boys 
id girls. Excepting the Fathers, Sisters 
1d Miss Simpson, all our teachers and 
essers have been trained at the Mission. 
Il are Christians and all speak English, 
1d teach it too, for all wish to learn. By 
e time they reach the upper grades, the 
udents attain fair proficiency in English 
eech and writing. The St. Agnes’ Stu- 
nts have week-day services in a mud and 
atch chapel on their compound. This is 
r too small and is one of the first perma- 
nt buildings planned for the Youth Offer- 
g. The rest of the boys go to St. Mary’s 
hurch every morning for the Eucharist, 
en to classes. Natives eat only two meals 
ily, noon and evening. Assigned students 


prepare the “chop” which is always rice plus 
palm oil or something for “gravy.” 

Near the big church is our fine new “Pal- 
aver House,” used for meetings, court and 
teaching the grown-ups. Sister Mary Fran- 
ces started a women’s sewing class which is 
very popular. The evenings are assigned for 
women’s and men’s classes in English. Stu- 
dents assist in all these activities. Saturday — 
nights Brother Sydney gives Christian 
teaching, using lantern slides. By these 
means every person in Bolahun receives in- 
struction. 

On Sundays all baptised attend the joy- 
ous 8:30 Sung Eucharist and the Church is 
well filled. The offerings are carried up, often 
on people’s heads and placed in big baskets 
near the chancel rail. There may be fresh 
rice, bananas, sugar cane, cassava, oranges 
and etc. All this latter goes to St. Joseph’s 
Hospital or is carried by the Evangelists to 
the poor of the town. The native acolytes 
are barefoot and also the Evangelist who 
acts as Sub-deacon. Almost all the natives 
go barefoot in the Hinterland. 

During part of the Eucharist those who 
are “hearing” the Christian teaching have 
their instruction in the Palaver House. It 
takes four years to prepare for Baptism. The 
first two years they are “hearers” and when 
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they express the desire to proceed to Bap- 
tism, they become Catechumens for a fur- 
ther two years’ instructions and testing. 


On Good Friday the whole town is in 
retreat until 3 p. m. “No talk, no eat. God- 
Palaver all day.” 


At our carpenter shop, the older boys 
get manual training in simple carpentry and 
building. To the west and north west of St. 
Mary’s Church are clusters of native huts 
for our carpenters and laborers. 


One special work of the Mission is to train 
Evangelists, the native preachers and inter- 
preters. Every weekday all who are in Bola- 
hun attend a meditation and an instruction. 
Only men of approved Christian character 
are chosen for this important work. 


THE OUTSTATIONS 


As the work has grown, we have pushed 
out in five main directions within a radius 
of about 27 miles. At the most distant parts, 
Vezala, Kpandemai, Foya Dundu, Vahun 
and Gondolahun, we have small schools of 
25 to 40 students with resident teachers and 
Evangelists. These latter, together with those 
stationed at Bolahun, preach in about forty 
towns and villages. Of course, the only 
method of travel is on foot and this is often 
strenuous labor, particularly when the heavy 


rains mean swollen streams and muc 
swamp in the valleys. 

These stations are regularly visited by th 
Fathers and I must add that our grand Sis 
ters of the Holy Name brave the sam 
conditions on the jungle trails with an entht 
siasm and zest for the work of Christ whic 
is slowly proving to the natives that th 
Christians really love our Lord and His pec 
ple for His sake. 

Ina few outstations we have nativ 
churches. At others we use the Palave 
House. After evening meal, the town crie 
sometimes goes around to announce Goc 
Palaver, and the Evangelist may ring th 
ship’s bell to call the people for the prayer 
and instruction. Like every priest on hi 
first trek, I realised the thrill of celebratin 
the Eucharist at sun-up in a Palaver Hous 
open on all sides. After the offertory ther 
is left just a few Christians. The others stan 
outside and watch the priest as he offers th 
Holy Sacrifice and pleads that all may b 
drawn to our Lord and God. 

When on the trails in pagan villages an 
at the outstations, one looks toward Bole 
hun as our Holy City, for there many heart 
join in work and glorious Christian worshij 
Please sometimes pray that we may help tc 
ward deepening and extending the reign < 
our Lord Jesus Christ over the hearts an 
lives of His African children. 


SISTER AND ScHOOL GIRLS 


1 
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Good Progress on the Vezala Patrol 


By Gowan H. WILLIAMS 


FAR. Parsell went up to Kpandemai the 
5 first of March to begin the long awaited 

combination class-room and chapel at 
he school there. The gift of the Alumni 
\ssociation of the Episcopal Theological 
eminary is responsible for the completion 
f this building, begun in 1933 during the 
lepth of the depression but never finished. It 
as been a job getting the iron pipes, the 
inc and other supplies such as cement, 
ip to Kpandemai. It is about two and a 
alf day’s journey from the motor road in 
ierra Leone and all these building supplies 
ave to travel a great distance into the 
anterior beyond the Mission at Bolahun 
vhich is really only the first lap. Fr. Par- 
ell laughingly told Miss Simpson that “Fr. 
Villiams would give him no rest until the 
ob was finished!” He’s quite right about 
hat. But Fr. Parsell has been unusually 
usy since his return last spring building, 
uilding. And so God continues to bless us, 
he work goes forward even in the face of 
nancial difficulties and the news in Loma 
ountry in the year 1951 is definitely a bit 
righter. Do pray that at last the Light of 
ne Christian Gospel may shine in the hearts 
f these very primitive heathen, among the 
lost backward and superstitious of any of 
ne tribes among whom we work. 


The Chief at Kpakomai, who is a good 
riend of the Mission, told me that the roof 
f the church (St. Florence) needed a new 
oof. When I took over the work there was 

huge bug-a-bug hill in the middle of the 
hurch, and this was removed by the town 
athers shortly thereafter. However, the 
ug-a-bugs had done their damage and had 
aten away the wood in the roof, the thatch 
howed great gaping holes due to high 
inds. Even the chief was concerned about 
. He said he would repair it for $10.00. 
‘hat seemed.a high price to pay for a thatch 
9of made of material gathered from the 
ush, and for a church used only once a 
ionth, and Fr. Parsell agreed we just could 
ot afford it as much as we wanted to see 


the church kept in good condition. I told the 
chief we would just have to give up using 
the church, and that would mean that we 
would not have our monthly Mass in the 
town upon each visit I made, following the 
custom of Fr. Bessom. I also told him that 
if we didn’t have a Mass then God’s chosen 
means of visiting and blessing the town 
would be withdrawn. This worried the Chief 
and he agreed it was not good to leave the 
church in a bad condition and that he per- 
sonally would see that the roof was put on 
for five dollars. We have two small rooms 
in the back of the church and Fr. Bessom 
and I had used these as our living quarters 
when in the town, but toward the end of 
the rainy season last year the roof was 
leaking so badly that I knew I simply could 
not live there another rainy season. I hope 
the chief gets it fixed before June and the 
rains, but meanwhile I am living in a house 
on the edge of the town. 

At Vezala, the Church of the African Mar- 
tyrs is progressing. We have the roof sup- 
ported with new pillars, the walls nicely fin- 
ished in a smooth native mud plaster job, 
Holy Cross Press supplied us with a fine 
set of Stations of the Cross and they will go 
up shortly on the walls. The red wood for 
the front of the altar and the Lady Shrine 
and credence table is purchased and being 
fitted and the central panels of the altar are 
to be decorated with the same symbol, the 
Chi Rho, used in the altar of the Mother 
Church in Bolahun. I hope soon we can 
have a wayside Crucifix on the road going 
from Vezala to Vonjama, the government 
seat, as a daily witness to all who pass by 
“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
Mee 


Sometimes the Fathers and Sisters have 
felt that the work in Loma country is heart- 
breaking. Years of steady labor involving a 
monthly trek of about sixty miles in all 
weathers, over hills, forest jungle and 
swamps, preaching at the Mission Stations 
and overseeing the schools, has actually 
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brought little in the way of Christian con- 
verts. Fr. Bessom and all of us feel the 
strong pagan opposition. Fr. Parker felt all 
this very keenly when we did this patrol 
together and on our return to Bolahun, we 
had a “council of war” and roughly planned 
out new methods of attack. 

One thing was evident. We needed a 
stronger staff of Christian workers, who 
could support each other. Out of this has 


developed a scheme of colonisation. Our Ve- 


zala evangelist is now at Bolahun for a 
further period of training. After ten years 
of hard work, our capable teacher resigned 
to take a government job. This opened the 
way for a complete new staff, everyone of 
whom is of course the product of Bolahun 
Mission. 

Sister Mary Frances wisely pointed out 
that if some women and girls were sent to 
Vezala, we could hope to win more Loma 
girls as students for St. Stephen’s School 
there. 

The new head teacher, Moses Janga, is 
teaching second and third grades. He has a 
fine wife, Audrey, and she is teaching 
Primer full time. With their tiny daughter 
Josephine, that is one happy Christian fam- 
ily. 


Then another is Jacob and Vida Clar 
Morris, with their six month old son Pete: 
Vida is teaching first grade, and has Pete 
in his crib in the classroom, too! Jacob 3 
acting as Evangelist for Vezala and th 
neighboring towns. He is also teachin 
Sacred Studies to all grades. 


Then, we also have our latest marrie 
couple, Dennis and Katherine. Denn 
teaches Hygiene, runs our school disper 
sary, and makes monthly visits to Kpande 
mai to preach and to take care of the med 
cal needs of the boys. 


What a glad place Vezala now is, wit 
three Christian families! Plus the change 1 
staff, there has been the addition for, the fir: 
time in the history of the school of nine gir 
at St. Stephen the Martyr, Vezala. Six ¢ 
these are boarding girls in the second grad 
Sister Mary Frances arranged this and thre 
cheers for her. Two of these girls are Lom: 
two are Gizi, and two are Bandi. One 
the girls is a Christian, Susan, and ar 
other is from a Christian family in Bolahut 
who will be baptized when in the fifth grad 

Upon my first visit in March, after th 
school opened in February, I had a tal 
with the parents of some other girls. Th 
result is that before I left we had thre 


. Lapies oF BripaL Party Set Our From ConveNT 
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1ore day students added to the six boarding 
tudents! Was I delighted about’ this! I 
ould hardly wait to send news to Bolahun. 
ister’s prediction that the presence of board- 
ig girls would encourage day girls from the 
own to attend was true. So we've had a 
0% increase, and this is only the beginning, 
am sure. When I told Sister Mary Frances 
bout this she beamed all over. 


What a joy to say Mass there this time 
vith the church crowded on one side with 
bout 40 boys and on the other side with the 
irls. They looked so charming in their 
ew Christmas dresses with matching hats. 
‘he material for these was due to Fr. Par- 
er and his contact with two friends who 
enerously donated a great quantity of cot- 
on material. Never have the girls looked 
o well dressed and in such an array of 
olors. Our thanks to these men for the 
loth. Nothing delights a girl’s or woman’s 
eart so much as a gay bit of cotton cloth 
rom which a dress and head-tie can be 
aade. 

With seven resident Christians at Vezala, 
hey made a reverent group who knelt at the 
Itar of the Church of the African Martyrs 


to receive their Communions for the first 
time since their arrival on the compound. 
We have a Christian man at Vezala so we 
have eight Christians there. At 5 p. m. Sun- 
day afternoon, we had Benediction, and it 
was lovely. 

And still more good news about Vezala. 
I plan to baptize a fine woman into the 
Christian Faith upon my next visit. For the 
past two years she has been a most faithful 
and devout Catechumen and before that a 
hearer. If anyone deserves baptism as a 
reward for perseverance and loyalty, cer- 
tainly Kpana does. She must be getting 
along in years. She has a grown daughter 
and she is a widow. She was born in 
Bandi country, but married a Loma man, 
and has lived in Loma country most 
of her life. I met her each day I was in 
Vezala and talked about her coming Bap- 
tism, during Easter week. I plan to make a 
big thing of it, and invite many of the town 
pagans to witness the Baptism of this wo- 
man, as an example of what a real conver- 
sion can do, and that perseverence will re- 
sult in Baptism for those who sincerely de- 
sire it. 


A Native Christian’s Revenge 


By Francis W. G. Parker, O.H.C. 


ANY of our earliest school boys were 
VI sons of chiefs who had a few years 

previous made peace after devastat- 
ng wars. The conquering chief himself was 
nurdered. His son came to the Mission 
school and proved more keen on the Chris- 
ian religion than on other school work. He 
vas baptized Cyprian. Later he became a 
chool carpenter and a trusted lay-preacher, 
n Evangelist. 

Folay, another of our boys, was the grand- 
on of another chief several hours distant. 
Te had told his grandfather something of the 
shristian religion learned at the Mission. 

But the Fathers were surprised when one 
ay they received a note from Folay, ear- 
estly pleading that someone come to bap- 
ise his sick grandfather. The one Father 
n the place could not well leave, so he 
hose Cyprian for the journey. The tall 


young Evangelist set out carrying a cruci- 

fix, two candlesticks, Prayer Book and alb. 

Here is his own report written for the Prior: 
“My dear Father: 

‘T am very glad to write you few line, 
as I know it will meet you in good con- 
dition. 

‘First of all when I start to go some- 
body told me that the Chief is dead 
already, then I say anyway I have to 
go. Fr. ordered me to go, and I cannot 
help, so I start to go again, and before 
I reach to Lakusa it was dark and also 
I meet B. Folay in the road, when we 
reach to chief house I meet everybody 
there because the chief was so sick, even 
he cannot able to eat, so stop them all 
and told the old man Fr. sent me to you, 
then they ask, myself I show them what 
you send me for, and the other man who 
is the next chief, say let us go and hang 
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head so when they come back, as they 
told me, they say wait till tomorrow, so 
when day break I went there and ask them. 
Some of them say no, and some of say 
yes, then I ask the old man self. He say 
I want to be baptised, and then the whole 
company agree, and then those who say 
no they come to join, and before I bap- 
tised him I preach to them all meanwhile, 
there we saw big wind blowing and also 
raining, whole day, and about afternoon I 


started to come at Bandawalahun, abot 
half pass four, so I sleep there before 
start. I baptised the old man, we give th 
name Augustain. 


“Yours, 
Cx Tae ” 


Not until some time after the event di 
we learn that Cyprian had baptised the ma 
who had murdered his own father, bt 
Cyprian knew. 


Hicu Scuoo.t Boys 


"We Ought to Help Chicago,” 
Says Bolahun 


The following letter went from Fr. Ralph 
T. Milligan to Bishop Conkling 


ee HE enclosed check for $22.25 
requires a little explanation. Al- 
though it looks like any other check, 
it was actually written here in Bolahun 
and represents the total of our Easter offer- 
ing (saved through Lent, 1948) from the 
Christians and Catechumens in Bolahun and 
the outstations. It is by this offering that 
we are trying to teach our people about 
their responsibility for Missions. But this is 
the first time that the decision about its des- 
tination was made by the people themselves. 
“Last year the money was sent to the 
Cowley Fathers in South Africa, and the 
year before I believe it was sent to the 
Philippines. 


“Fr. Parsell had once before put it © 
some of the people to decide where it mig! 
go, but as usual, they forgot about it. 

“It happened that Fr. Bessom he 
preached last Sunday in the Church on son 
of the evils of civilization and mentione 
some of the bad habits of some Americat 
in their neglect of Christianity. The folloy 
ing morning Fr. Parsell happened to con 
to the Evangelists’ class which I was i 
structing and asked again about the East 
offering. They decided to send it to Ame 
ica and asked where it might be best use 
What I thought might appeal to them was tt 
fact that you have been trying to do so muc 
for the negroes in Chicago. When I told the 
about this, the Evangelists said, “Since the 
are our own people, we ought to try to he 
them, so let us send the money to Bishc 
Conkling.” Fr. Parsell made out the chee 
immediately and asked me to write to ye 
and send it along. It is being sent in m 


yeekly air-mail letter and will be forwarded 
0 you by my mother. 

“We have a rule about offerings. Nothing 

5 expected from the Hearers, but the Cate- 
Bicxens are expected to give .03 a month, 
nd the Christians .05. Even this is hard for 
hem. There is very little money in this part 
%§ the country and even what little there is 
s hard to get. As in the early church 
nuch of our Sunday offering is in kind, i.e., 
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rice, fruit, etc. To get .03 or .05 a month 
from our people would be equal to getting 
.50 or 1.00 from someone in a parish at 
home. But they are learning and this time we 
feel they have done well. It had been desig- 
nated for Negro work in the Diocese of Chi- 
cago. It represents offerings from .0%4 to 
.20 (a shilling) from about 300 people.” 

Note: The above was rated as a religious 
news item in “Time Magazine.” 


Our Hopes 
Through the Youth Offering 


By Harotp J. Bessom, O.H.C. 


HE plan for using the offering of the 

United Movement of the Church’s 

youth delights me when I think of its 
sossible effect in the outstations. 

Take a native lad who has finished or 
lone some years in high school and is able 
(o handle one of the schools tributary to 
Bolahun. Call him Koli. Give him for wife 
1 damsel from the Sisters’ school with some 
nitiation into household economics. Call her 
Wiya. Here is a typical team of high poten- 
iality for advance. 

They have heard the Fathers and Sisters 
urging the duty of staying in their own Hin- 
erland country to help bring it from pagan 
sarbarism to Christian civilization especially 
n these present critical years. 

The Mission offers salaries half or less 
than those paid elsewhere. It does offer 
valuable social services in time of trouble 
but these constitute an invisible salary hard 
for an optimistic young couple to appreci- 
ate. 

At their outstation they will find a large 
thatched native hut for their quarters. It is 
not bad, most picturesque, but not sanitary, 
not economical, and not satisfactory to a 
civilized couple naturally desirous of ap- 
pearing to be esteemed by the boss. 

On whatever rising ground the com- 
pound affords there will be a different kind 
of house, located for sake of views and quiet. 
It is the house where Fathers or Sisters live 
on patrol and, if the station seems to war- 
rant the cost, they build a little place with ma- 


sonry and metal roofing. This structure, 
the chapel, and the school house become the 
show places of the outpost. The residence of 
Koli and Wiya is nice, by jungle standards, 
but no show place. That lodging occupied a 
very few nights a month by the white per- 
son appears to be the more important place. 

But, starting soon, it is going to be made 
plain to Koli and Wiya that the Mission 
considers their work more important than 
that of the white missionaries. Their rela- 
tives, friends and pupils will not fail to get 
the point. Natives will think it puts a person 
among the respectables of the land to work 
for the Holy Cross Liberian Mission. 

The fine house, the premier show place, 
will be where Koli and Wiya live. The mag- 
nificence planned for them is no less than a 
four-room cottage of adobe blocks laid on 
a concrete foundation and possessing a metal 
roof: the equivalent of an American vacation 
structure. The young couple will have a 
more sanitary home. (Thatch shelters 
roaches and rodents in profusion and the 
snakes that pursue rats unless it is smoked 
regularly, almost continuously, by fires be- 
low.) But the new place can be made pretty 
inside as no smoke-cured interior can ever be. 
A clay oven can help Wiya to use the sim- 
ple recipes taught at St. Agnes’ School. So, 
even if we can’t do much now to give our 
professional helpers their full deserts in 
cash, we can now hope to give them the 
opportunities for more gracious living. 


The castle of the paleface, quite a sec- 
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ondary show place, will still be their com- 
fort on patrol. It will still be the size of an 
American two-car garage. 


GetTinc Pure WATER 


Koli and Wiya have learned in school the 
importance of clean drinking water. They 
will teach their own children and pupils the 
same. But how shall they practice this? 
(Leave out boiling, please, for it would be 
a constant nuisance for country people to 
boil every drop of drinking water.) But it 
is quite possible to dig a well and get good 
water below the surface. 

But the care of a well is difficult. African 
surface water is especially dangerous and 
must be kept out by a low wall. Then again, 
a bucket that rests on the floor or ground is 
not sanitary for plunging into a source of 
drinking water. Passers by and less thought- 
ful persons on the compound are tempted to 
use the well for a means of bathing, dipping 
and redipping into it a cupped hand which 
also serves as a washcloth. 

In brief, there is no present way to pro- 
vide Koli and Wiya and their people and 
pupils with good water except by means of 
covered wells supplying a stream of water 
that does not run back, a hand pump there- 
fore. So until standards of hygiene rise 
everywhere in the Hinterland we shall need 
pumps. (And when standards of hygiene 
have risen the standard of living will be 
such that people everywhere will demand 
pumps. ) 

For all these hopes and blessings, thank 
you all and thanks be to God. 


AFRICA SMILES 


mix 
sb-neynerd 
nun xd 
DY-NN JIDT 
Jaxhx T33 


Aydin xo 
oxain xd 


saan xb 
MIYMeNd 
“sonn xb 


The Ten Commandments 
By Loren N. GAvittT 
VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 

HIS commandment has to do with tt 
fe security of men in the possession ¢ 

their property. In its widest sens 
stealing may be defined as any sort of actio 
which deprives another of that which is righ 
fully his. It covers a very wide field frot 
petty dishonesty, such as avoiding the pay 
ment of a bus-fare, to armed robbery « 
some great sum. It may be accomplishe 
secretly and furtively, as in theft; openl 
and violently as in robbery, extortion, blacl 
mail, kidnapping for ransom, etc.; or de 
ceitfully as in various kinds of fraud. Some 
times its basis is mere carelessness, as 1 
the borrowing of that which one cannot hop 
to repay, in the incurring of debts whic 
are beyond one’s means, in the damage « 
another’s property, or in failure to retur 
something which was borrowed. Again, whe 
is stolen may not be “property” in the usu: 
sense. It may be another’s ideas, writing 
or inventions, the credit for which one ma 
take. It is not necessary that the violator « 
the commandment gain material advantag 
Sometimes property of another is defaced c 
destroyed out of anger or desire for reveng 
Nor does stealing necessarily imply that th 
perpetrator is guilty of a violation of civ 
law. Much failure to comply with the term 
of this commandment is viewed by our pz 
gan world as acuteness and cleverness. Y¢ 
the employer who does not pay just wage 
for labor, or the employee who does not hor 
estly do the work for which he accepts pay 
is depriving another of his rightful pos 
sessions. All sorts of practices to gain unfai 
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dvantage in business transactions violate 
lis commandment. In short, this ptecept is 
matter of just dealing, and is explained by 
1e catechism of the Book of Common 
rayer as a command “to be true and just 
1 all my dealings.” 


One of the most serious aspects of failure 
9 build our lives on this commandment is 
he way in which its violation undermines 
ne whole character. It entails all sorts of 
eviousness, deception, lying, sneakiness, 
ruelty, heartlessness, etc., which all come in 
he train of lack of honesty and justice 
a our regard for the property of others. 
n society at large, any general failure to 
bserve this precept of the moral law, re- 
ults in a loss of mutual confidence and the 
reation of distrust. 


The whole matter of the right of a man 
9 possess things has been questioned in our 
ay, but the teaching of Christianity in re- 
ard to this matter is quite clear. The right 
f ownership comes from the very nature 
f things, for every man has the fundamental 
ight to that which will enable him to con- 
inue living in this world, to live decently, 
nd to fulfil his obligation to support those 
vho are dependent upon him. This right, to 
lave any meaning, must be respected by oth- 
rs, who must abstain from any unjust in- 
erference with it. A man may voluntarily 
‘ive up this right. He may give away every- 
hing he possesses, or he may take the vow 
Mf poverty in the religious life and thus 
oreswear his right ever to possess anything 
gain. But the decision must be his, freely 
riven, and no one has the right to compel 
um by violence, force, stratagem or fear, to 
rive up the right to his property. 

Yet this right is not absolute, for in the 
inal analysis, all things belong to God, who 
s the only Being who has absolute do- 
ninion over everything. To say that a man 
las the right to possess things really means 
hat God has given certain things into his 
mands to use. This is the principle enunci- 
ated by Saint Paul in the question ‘What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive?” 


Thus, man’s, right to the things of this 
world is founded upon his ability to use 
things and this puts a limitation on this right. 
He may use them for his needs, his comforts, 


his recreation, the care of those dependent 
upon him, etc. But, by the very law that 
gives him the right to possess things, he has 
the duty of giving, out of anything he has 
left over after his real needs are met, to 
those who have not enough for their needs. 
Every man is entrusted by God with the 
stewardship of possessions and he has the 
duty of sharing them to help fulfil the rights 
of others to the necessities of decent living, 
either through charitable agencies or in di- 
rect charity. To ignore this duty, or to squan- 
der one’s possessions in such selfish extrava- 
gance that there is nothing left to share with 
others, is really to steal from them that 
which God intends them to have. 


This duty is further to be extended to that 
of sharing our possessions with God for the 
upkeep and furtherance of His Church. In 
Old Testament times, the faithful were re- 
quired by the law to “tithe,” 1.e., to give one 
tenth of their income to God’s Church. This 
custom is no longer binding upon us, although 
many faithful souls today still practice it. At 
any rate, to neglect this duty, or to give back 
to God, who has given us all, only the odd 
pennies we have left over, is to fail in the 
kind of living which this precept of the 
natural moral law requires. 


Sister Hitary, LUKE AND YAws PATIENT 
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“Of Food and Fasting” 


WISE man once wrote: “A monk 

who says he does not like to eat is 

either a fool or a hypocrite.”’ That is 
perhaps a little extreme, but at least there 
is enough truth in the statement to which 
the quartermaster’s corps of a religious 
house can testify. When Napoleon said that 
“an army marches on its stomach,” he 
ought have generalized a bit more. 

The kitchen is under the direct control 
of a member of the community called the 
cellarer, and his job is thankless. As a hu- 
man being his “vision” is limited by the 
locality from which he comes. If he is a 
native of the Southwest and indulges in 
Mexican food, a howl goes up from 
“effete Easterners’ who rebel at highly 
spiced dishes. If he is a Southerner, he wit- 
nesses dishes of untasted turnip greens go 
back to the kitchen. If the cellarer is a New 
Englander, half the community loses its appe- 
tite forcing down boiled dinners. In short the 
limitations of mankind, including sin, work 
themselves out in connection with the food 
which is spread out on the refectory tables. 
New dishes incur displeasure as novelties; 
old dishes worry the fickle ; the simple brings 
disgust from the epicure; and the unusual 
raises the cry of satiety from the man of 
plain taste. When a monk takes over the 
kitchen, he has to reconcile himself to the 
fact that he cannot please everybody. 

On the whole we have been blessed of re- 
cent years at Holy Cross in having good cel- 
larers, and fairly easily satisfied members of 
the community. Some people are constitu- 
tionally bound to complain, but you soon get 
on to them in life and learn how to deal with 
them at the table. The best way to handle a 
man who dislikes his food is to put him in 
the kitchen to work. 

Sometimes it has worked out that the best 
cooks in the community are the best preach- 
ers and we have to send them out to earn a 
few dollars. While they are away revolt 
has been brewing because the meals have 
declined in quality and quantity during the ab- 
sence. Once we had the system of rotating 
members of the community in the kitchen, but 


as each man has his particular gift, and 
gift was marked in other fields of endeavout 
the authorities discovered that few are e 
dowed with the culinary art. It is one thing 
be able to fix for yourself a cup of tea and 
piece of Melba toast, but to calculate on tl 
gustatory demands of thirty men “abo 
stairs” is quite another matter. 


Once the late Father Orum, O.H.C., tox 
his turn in the kitchen; the result almo 


. ended in a revolution. He served hot oatme 


for breakfast, oatmeal for dinner, and 
supper the rest of the oatmeal came up in t 
form of a salad; cold oatmeal garnished wi 
wilted lettuce leaves, an oil dressing stan 
ing in stagnant pools in the depressions « 
the rubbery surface. When Father Harris 
tried his hand, so we are informed, the di 
ner was not ready until about 3:00 p. 1 
(instead of noon) and if one wanted t 
salad dressing, it would have been necessa 
to scrape it off the ceiling. With coordinati 
as a necessary factor in monastic life, tl 
helps to explain why we have hired cooks 
all our houses. 

The cook is off from after dinner on Su 
day until Tuesday morning, and the noyic 
have it as part of their duty to prepare fo 
meals a week. We can testify that this 
hard but beneficial discipline. 

Monday morning—Mass has been said a1 
two novices repair to the basement-kitche 
Outside all is dark; the light is switch 
on;a mouse, Brother Aidan has failed to ca 
ture, scampers to cover and the battle fie 
for the day is revealed under the cold lig 
of the fluorescent tubes. There is nothit 
more desolate than a kitchen in the ear 
morning; empty pots and pans attract ti 
eye; in grim taciturnity the cold stove pr 
sides over the end of the room. The fir 
thing to do is to get a kettle of water boilin 
The sound invariably helps to quicken tl 
imagination and raise morale. Perhaps the 
is a note from the cellarer, making sugge 
tions or leaving orders; more frequently i: 
genuity has to be used. Milk, fruit and co 
cereal are sent up on the dumb-waiter ft 
Brother Aidan to put out for consumptio’ 


the great American necessity—coffee, 
is to be brewed. Then eggs have: to be 
‘ambled and bread toasted. Footsteps can 
heard upstairs outside the refectory, as a 
v early birds from the chapel come to look 
er prospects. 

Suddenly Brother Aidan rings the hand 
ll and the battle of the supply line is on. 
ou think you have prepared enough, but 
. In ten minutes, down on the dumb-waiter 
mes the tray and Brother Aidan calls 
wn the shaft in distress that the eggs are 
_gone and the coffee is going fast. What 
n be the matter? We counted noses. Per- 
ps “they” did not get enough supper last 
ght. The rotary beater churns the eggs 
a froth, a fresh pot of coffee is dripping— 
en, down comes the waiter with a few 
umbs to testify that more toast is needed. 
'e pack the oven and return to the eggs. 


“There are eleven people waiting for 
od,” calls down the indefatigable Brother 
idan. 


A dash to the eggs occupies a few min- 
es too long. An acrid smell assails the 
strils; we glance in the direction of the 
en to espy several plumes of smoke arising, 
announce that the bread is rapidly being 
ansformed into carbon. 


“Get the toast quick!’ we call to the 
her novice, neglecting good manners and 
ammar in the emergency. 

“They are still waiting!’ calls Brother 
idan. 

“Send them cold bread,” we direct, “and 
> them complain afterwards.” 

Gradually the excitement dies down as the 
ingry family is fed. We look up to see 
rother Xavier at the door. (He cannot 
me into the kitchen without permission. ) 
“There are six extra guests who came in 
st night from Mixolopolis and I don’t think 
ey got enough breakfast. By the way, 
ere were some ants in the jam and nobody 
ould eat it.” 

“Well, I don’t care. A little formic acid 
not going to hurt even Father Harrison’s 
gestion.” 

The number one information man takes 
e hint and withdraws quietly. We plan to 
h the ants out of the jam and put the jar 
ck on the shelf. 
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This may be an abnormal breakfast, but 
worse things could and do happen. 


Lent is the main season of fasting at Holy 
Cross and we hope it is elsewhere: one full 
meal a day, with a light breakfast and one 
dish for supper. The discipline is good, but 
how the old man cries out against the denial! 
Now one disadvantage of this period of fast- 
ing is that there are few people to witness 
our virtue. The clergy are all too busy to 
make retreats and the weather is so wretched 
that laymen do not come. When they do 
arrive in the warm months we want to make 
them at home and that involves nice meals. 
At Sunday dinner we get chicken and ice 
cream. 


“Gee, they sure feed well in a monastery !” 


We make a mental note on what is left 
over. “Chicken hash, chicken soup, chicken 
on toast, chicken en casserole; potato soup, 
potato salad, hashed brown potatoes, there 
ought to be enough to take us through 
Thursday. Well, as Father Hawkins says: 
‘Nobody ever starved to death at Holy 
Cross’.” 
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At St. Andrew’s School 


On June 3rd, twenty-two boys were 
graduated from St. Andrew’s School. As 
far as we know, this is the largest gradu- 
ating class in St. Andrew’s history. It was 
an exceptionally loyal and dependable group 
of boys. Over half had been in the school 
for at least four years, one of them for 
eight. They had shared our St. Andrew’s 
family life long enough to become deeply 
imbued with the spirit we cherish. Their 
departure is a real loss to the school, but we 
are sure that they have gone forth to carry 
on elsewhere the work for which we have 
tried to train them. 

The Commencement festivities were the 
usual combination of gaity and dignity. They 
opened with the dance on Friday night. The 
dining hall was exceptionally well decorated, 
the theme being Neptune’s court at the bet- 
tom of the sea. Strange and colorful fish 
decorated the walls and hung from the ceil- 
ing. Neptune, himself, presided from a 
throne. 

Saturday we had the Class Night Exer- 
cises, at which were awarded the prizes for 
excellence both in academic and in extra- 
curricular fields. The Alumni Speaker was 


St. Andrew’s first graduate, Allious Reid, ’ 


"15. The principle address was given by the 
Reverend Robert E. Ratelle. Fr. Ratelle 
taught the seventh and eighth grade five 
years ago. It was a great joy to have him 
back when his eighth-graders were being 
graduated. 

Finally, on Sunday morning came the 
Commencement Exercises themselves. After 
the Solemn High Mass had been celebrated, 


each senior came forward to receive his 


diploma from the Headmaster and a blessing 
from the Prior. 

It was hard to see the Class of ’51 leave 
the School. We are all grateful for the splen- 
did leadership they gave, and we are sure 
that the school has caught their spirit and 
will perpetuate it. 

We are also sorry that Mr. Arthur Mann 
left us at the end of this school year. He 
has been on our staff for the past three 
years, serving as Assistant Headmaster for 


the last two. It is almost impossible even } 
list his contributions. He reorganized bo 
the English and Latin Department, ins 
tuted an appreciation course in Art and M 
sic and founded an Art Club. His oth 
extra-curricular activities ranged from bo 
ing to dramatics. He was a tremendous he: 
tothe Headmaster, and his advance pre 
aration for our evaluation contributed great 
to the excellent impression we made. 


Two of his works with the Seniors wei 
greatly appreciated. One was the “Studio: 
an informal gathering-place where tl 
Seniors could go after the rest of the Scho: 
had been put to bed. The second was hi 
supervision of the Yearbook, the excellen 
of which in the last two years has be 
largely due to his inspiration and work. 


Mr. Mann leaves us to become a Researe 
Assistant in the Psychology Laboratory : 
Union College, which is doing importat 
work in the field of Religious Educatior 
Much as we hate to lose him, we are glad t 
see him go on to a field in which his abil 
ties will have larger scope. 


We are happy to be able to announce thi 
his successor as Assistant Headmaster w1 
be the Reverend Warren Steele. He is we 
qualified for the post, having served as 
High School teacher and principal before I 
entered the priesthood. He has also been 
member of the larger St. Andrew’s famil 
having had one son in the, school for tl 
last three years, and another for one. W 
welcome Fr. and Mrs. Steele to the campt 
this summer. 

Ordinarily school is closed for the thr 
months’ vacation. This year is an exceptio 
Four of last year’s eighth-graders were suf 
ciently overage for their class that th 
would be nineteen before the beginning — 
their senior year. In view of the draft ar 
other complications, it seemed wise to t 
to catch them up a year. Accordingly th 
are spending a couple of months of the sur 
mer with us. We hope that they will g 
their credits in English and General Sx 
ence, and be ready for the tenth grade ne 
fall. By. taking extra courses to make up tl 


ier two credits, they will be able to gradu- 
>in three years. 

We have just learned with sorrow of the 
ss of two of our Alumni in Korea: John 
aylor, 45, and Edward Uhler, ’49. This 
ings the war closer home to us, and makes 
realize all the more how important is the 
iritual training we try to give our boys. 
ot only must they be prepared to be use- 
I citizens in this world, but if they be pre- 
aturely called to “go up higher,’ they 
ust be ready to rise up to citizenship in the 
‘avenly Jerusalem. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


The Order of St. Helena 


‘The chief events at Helmetta continue to 
» ornithological. For instance there was the 
rocession of wood ducks—mamma, fol- 
wed very solemnly by eight little duck- 
ags, all in perfect step, heads down, directly 
shind her tail. The novices have made a 
wine in the grove of silver birches, and 
lanted flowers around it, enough to keep 
1e rabbits nice and fat and chubby all sum- 
ier. At present the shrine has a home-made 
‘oss in it, but the energetic novices are 
lanning to make a statue of Our Lady 
om a piece of log. The last report was 
lat by lady-like sawing they had progressed 
pout three inches on a ten-inch log. 


A group of young people from St. An- 
rew’s Highlands, New Jersey, and a Wo- 
an’s Auxiliary Group from Christ Church, 
few Brunswick, visited the convent, and 
ister Josephine gave an address on the 
eligious Life at Elizabeth, New Jersey, in 
ane, 


“After commencement in the first week of 
une, the Sisters in Versailles settled down 
) their summer work of getting the school 
eady for the September session, doing 
yutine office work of a preparatory school 
dealing with inquiries, applications, tran- 
sripts, book orders, etc.) and preparing for a 
ries of retreats for guests. Father Emmett 
Vaits gave the first one the week-end of 
une 16 for twenty retreatants. Sister Mary 
lorence taught a two-weeks course at Ka- 
uga, on Christian vocations for women, 
nd Sister Frances joined Sister Virginia 
om Helmetta at the Howe Conference in 


Indiana where they taught courses in 
prayer and altar guild work. We also 
helped Father Waits in Winchester with a 
two-week daily Vocation Bible School in 
July. 

The summer months in the convent are 
very busy ones, with many Sisters away for 
rests or work at conferences, etc., but they 
are a welcome change from the nine-month 
school year, with its constant pressure of 
active work in caring for a household of 
eighty children. In the summer we have 
more time for prayer, and more chance to 
see each other! Sometimes on fine Sunday 
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evenings we have had supper out of doors 
at the big fireplace on the edge of the school 
grounds with the few members of the staff 
who are here during the long holidays. With- 
out “children’s chapel” and classes to get to 
we have had sung masses on the great sum- 
mer feast days—SS. Peter and Paul, the 
Precious Blood, Visitation, ete. It is a joy to 
be able to share fully in the liturgical life of 
the Church. 


Notes 
Father Superior conducted a retreat at 
Adelynrood, Massachusetts; presided at 


the annual chapter of the Order of the 
Holy Cross; paid a visit to the Convent of 
Saint John Baptist, Ralston, New Jersey. 

Father Packard and the novices had their 
annual holiday at Honesdale, Pennsylvania. 

Father Harrison has been supplying at 
St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, during the 
month of July. 

Father Adams supplied as Episcopal Chap- 
lain at Sing Sing during the absence of 
Father Parker. 

Father Terry served as chaplain to one of 
the youth conferences of the Diocese of New 
York held at Saint Peter’s School, Peeks- 
kill, New York. 


Three-Day Seminarist 
Associate Retreats 


PLACE: House of the Redeemer 
7 East 95th St-=Neyee. 238 


TIMES: First Retreat begins wit 
lunch Monday, 17 Sept.—Close 
with lunch Thursday, 20 Sept. 
Second Retreat begins with Ves 
pers (5:30 p.m.) Thursday, 2 
Sept.—Closes with breakfast Mon- 
day, 24 Sept. | 
CONDUCTOR: A Holy Cross Father. 
COST: None. Retreatants are asked to 
make as generous a thanksgivin 


offering as possible to help defray 
expenses involved. 


Intercessions 


Please join us in praying for:— 

Father Superior presiding at the ann 
chapter of the Order of Saint Helena, V 
sailles, Kentucky, August 29; visiting Sa 
Andrew’s School and conducting a retr 
for priests, September 4-7. 

Father Harrison supplying at Sa 
Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, for the mot 
of August. 

Father Hawkins conducting a retreat 
the Community of Saint Mary, Peeksk 
New York, August 23-29. 

Father Adams supplying at the Chu 
of the Holy Comforter, Poughkeepsie, N 
York, August 19 and 26. 

Father Gunn preaching at Grace Chur 
Cherry Valley, New York, August 19. 

Father Taylor leaving to join the staff 
the Liberian Mission; sailing from N 
York on the S. S. Queen Elizabeth, Aug 
14; from Liverpool to Freetown, Sie 
Leone, on the S. S. Apapa, August 23. 

Father Stevens conducting a retreat 
associates of the Order of Saint Hele 
August 10-17; the long retreat for the : 
ters, August 18-28; both at Versailles, K 
tucky. 

Father Gill preaching at Saint Georg 
Church, Utica, August 19. 


| 
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fn Ordo of Worship and Intercession, Aug. ~ Sept. 1951 
| Within the Octave of the Assumption BVM Semidouble W gl col 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the 
| Church or Bishop cr pref BVM through the Octave unless otherwise directed—for religious vocations. 
| Within the Octave Semidouble W Mass as on August 17—for the Oblates of Mount Calvary 


| En the Octave Semidouble W gl col 2) St Helena W 3) of the Holy Spirit cr—for the Order of Saint 
elena 


13th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) Octave cr pref of Trinity—for social work 
St Bernard Ab D Double W gl col 2) Octave cr—for the Seminarists Associate 


iy Jane Frances de Chantal W Double W gl col 2) Octave er—for the growth of the contemplative 
life 


Octave of the Assumption Gr Double W gl] cr—for the Confraternity of the Love of God 

' Vigil of St Bartholomew V col 2) of St Mary 3) for the Church or Bishop—for the bishops of the Church 
St Bartholomew Ap Double II Cl R gl cr pref of Apostles—for missions in India 
St Louis KC Double W gl—for all in civil authority 


14th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib cr pref of Trinity—thanksgiv- 
ing for our benefactors 


Monday G Mass of Trinity xiv col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for Saint An- 
drew’s School 


St Augustine BCD Double W gl cr—for the Order of Saint Augustine 
Beheading of St John Baptist Gr Double R gl—for the Church’s work in prisons 
Thursday G Mass of Trinity xiv col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Servants of Christ the King 
oN Aidan BC Simple W g] col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Companions of the Order of the Holy 
ross 
ptember 1 Of St Mary Simple W gl col 2) St Giles Ab 3) of the Holy Spirit pref BVM (Veneration) —for 
chaplains in the armed services 


15th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) St Stephen of Hungary cr pref of Trinity—for the 
anxious, discouraged and afraid 


Monday G Mass of Trinity xv col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for the faithful 
departed 


Tuesday G Mass of Trinity xv col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the American Church Union 
Wednesday G Mass as on September 4—for the Priests Associate 

Thursday G Mass as on September 4—for the Holy Cross Press 

Friday G Bass as on September 4—for the Liberian Mission 

Nativity BVM Double II Cl W gl cr pref BVM—for the Community of Saint Mary 


16th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib cr pref of Trinity—for the sor- 
rowing 


Monday G Mass of Trinity xvi col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for the Con- 
fraternity of the Christian Life 


Tuesday G Mass of Trinity xvi col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the prophetic witness of the clergy 
Wednesday G Mass as on September 11—for Mount Calvary Monastery 

Thursday—G Mass as on September 11—for vestrymen 

Exaltation of the Holy Cross Double II Cl R gl cr pref of Passiontide—for the Order of the Holy Cross 


Octave of Nativity BVM Simple W Mass of the feast gl col 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the Church or 
Bishop pref BVM (Nativity)—for the peace of the world 


17th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G col 2) St Cyprian BM cr pref of Trinity—for Christian re- 
union 
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From the Business Manager as 


Special Offer... 

_ Copies of this edition may be ordered 
from Holy Cross Press, West Park, 
N. Y., at the very low price of 15c each. 
This special offer is made primarily to the 
young people of the Church, but all 
orders will receive careful attention. 
Please note that Remittance must accom- 
pany all orders. 


Readers Get Younger exis 


Not too long ago when our total 
distribution was less than 1200 copies 
per month, we question whether anyone 
under thirty even glanced at this maga- 
zine. For the past several years our list 
of younger subscribers seems to be in- 
creasing. If one can judge from the letters 
received, the young people appreciate 
definite Catholic teaching. 


Our Youngest Reader... 


He is probably the seven year old boy 
who rushes to open the family copy to see 
“Brother Richard’s cartoons”! 


We Get Around muons 


In a single week we received letters 
from subscribers in Africa, New Zealand, 
British Guiana, Japan and England. As 
a matter of fact we just about reach 
around the world, but are still waiting for 
the first subscription from Russia. 


Armed Forces cee 


Our files disclose a rather large num- 
ber of copies mailed out during the Second 
World War and now once again we are 
reaching young men in all parts of the 
world. Several letters have been received 
from Korea, and one man wrote “ 
from a small village on the coast of 
Japan, on a dark rainy afternoon’ as 
he had just finished reading his copy and 
wanted to tell us how much it was appre- 
ciated. 


Dominicans, Is lt. .? 


“TI happened to see the issue of your 
magazine in which you people were called 


Jesuits in disguise. I don’t agree. If you 
are to be compared to any Roman Order. 
it would be the Dominicans. ...” 


People’s Mass Book... 

The Rev’d V. A. Menard, 230 Adelphi 
Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y., has sent us a 
copy of a paper bound Missal which he 
printed locally for use in his own parish. 
He writes, “ ... and if you know of any 
parishes who might use them, will you 
kindly let us know. The price will be very 
reasonable.” Please write direct to Fr. 
Menard. 


Lawlessness cee 

Another episode in a_ series which 
seems calculated to flaunt the teaching of 
the Church is reported in the Church 
press. This time it is a “communion ser- 
vice” in one of our parishes at which a 
minister of the Presbyterian body cele- 
brated the communion according to the 
Presbyterian rite. It is alleged that some 
of our own people partook of the bread 
and wine. Just how this sort of perform- 
ance can contribute to the unity of the 
Church is a mystery to us. As we write 
this, no voice of weight and authority has 
been raised in protest. Dare we hope that 
one of our leading bishops (or any bishop 
for that matter), will have the courage 
to “speak out” in defense of the Catholic 
Faith. It might help! 


Note Of Encouragement eee 
It has been some years since we looked 
on the world through rose colored glasses, 
but in the main, we are encouraged by the 
progress of the Catholic Faith in, the 
Episcopal Church. More and more clergy 
make regular retreats. Confessions are 
on the increase. Catholic Tracts are be- 
ing used in parishes where, ten years 
ago, they would have been taboo. More 
lay people (especially men) are really in- 
terested in the Faith, and in learning how 
to live it. At least that’s the way it appears 
to us. 
Cordially yours, 
FATHER DRAKE 
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